here is a Heap More in this World than Three Meals a Day.”—John Barton Payne 
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ONE SUBSTANTIAL VICTORY FOR NATIONAL PARKS 


Jones-Esch Bill passed in the final rush of the Session, rescuing Parks and 
Monuments from Application of Water Power Act 


YELLOWSTONE DAM PROVED “‘AN IMPRACTICAL PROJECT”’ 


A substantial last minute victory was won for national dangerous assault, in some respects, ever made upon 


parks conservation by the passage of the Jones-Esch bill 
in the House late on March first and its signature by 
President Wilson on the night of March third. It was a 
spirited finish of a campaign against heavy odds in which 
several million American voters representing all the States 
participated. 

Our national parks and monuments are now rescued 
from a commission charged with the duty of promoting 
water power, and returned to the sole authority of Con- 
@ress, where the people will be able to express their will 
in the event of future assaults upon their integrity. 

e-eredit-for this victory lies squarely with the people, 
and with the many public- spirited organizations in many 
States which represented them in the practical working 
out of the campaign. It was made possible by the prompt 
and effective action of Secretary of the Interior John 
Barton Payne in the emergency created by the passage of 
the Water Power bill in June, 1920, and helped by his 
vigorous stand thereafter. The help given by George 
Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening Post, is 
beyond computation.’ T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, contributed im- 
portantly to the expenses of the public campaign. And, 
at the climax of the campaign, it was only the skilful 
handling of the bill in an overcrowded short session by 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, and Represen- 
“tative John-J. Esch, of Wisconsin, which enabled it to 
reach a vote. 

The campaign’s greatest achievement, however, was not 
the passage of this bill, but the impression made upon 
Congress of the people’s determination to hold their na- 
tional parks and monuments in complete conservation. It 
was this that brought us.also the victory already reported 
in Bulletin 15, the killing by public opinion of Represen- 
tative Addison Smith’s bill to locate an irrigation reser- 
voir in the Falls River Basin of Yellowstone National 
Park. Objected to by many Representatives when it came 
up on the unanimous consent calendar in January, it was 
finally abandoned by its sponsor at the bottom of the 
general calendar. 


But the War is Not Yet Won 


Results like these of the opening campaign can not fail 
to influence the future trend of the war, and, we hope, to 
| forecast its finish in the next Congress, when the most 


American conservation, prosecuted under-the able and 
most determined management of Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, must be decisively crushed. 

Encouraged by our initial successes, we will meet this 
issue with increased forces. From our experience of the 
fall and winter in placing the facts and consequences be- 
fore people in every State, from the temper of our mem- 
bers and allied organizations, and from the fast rising tide 
of protest in every corner of the land, I do not hesitate to 
predict that, with time enough for the news to circulate, 
more than half the voters of the country eventually will 
find titans to make known to Congress their unfaltering 
opposition to the Walsh bill. 


The Question of New National Parks 


But even the defeat of Senator Walsh’s proposed dam 
at the outlet of Yellowstone Lake will not win all, for 
there will still remain the safeguarding of future national 
parks, which, it will be recalled by readers of Bulletin 15, 
automatically will fall under the authority of the Water 


Power Commission unless specifically excepted, park by 


park, as created. The Jones-Esch law applies only to 
national parks and monuments now existing. 
We can not leave the future to chances such as this, 


knowing that the first failure to except a new national 


park will seriously endanger the whole system. 

The solution of this problem ought not to be difficult 
because neither side now has ultimate interests which in 
any wise conflict. The victory of the return of existing 
national parks and monuments to the control of Congress 
has calmed the fighting hosts of conservation while in- 
creasing their spirit and determination. On the other 
side the knowledge that the national parks conservation- 
ists are really full-blooded, progressive Americans with 
no wish to see future national parks interfere with the 
power development of the country will presently be real- 
ized by the business men who need the unparked waters 
of the Sierra for the development of California’s future. 

It has now become a purely human situation which will 
be solved when time softens the rancors’ of conflict and 
understanding fully dawns, in each, of the other’s objects. 


In fact, it has been a war of education between opposing ~ Se 


points of view, but not between opposing ne 
There is no longer opposition between principles. The 


\ 
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result is destined to be the full success of both great na- 
tional possessions, a national parks system completely 
conserved under Congress, and the highest practicable 
development of water power. Our future national parks 
will return to the control of Congress by the triumph not 
of war but of understanding. But they must return. 


' IMPORTANT HEARINGS ON THE WALSH BILL 


Proof That Proposed Yellowstone Lake Dam Will Utterly 
Fail to Accomplish Results Claimed by Promoters 


But there is still war ahead of us. The signs seem to 
indicate Senator Walsh’s purpose to bring his bill for 
the damming of Yellowstone Lake to an issue in the special 
session of April. He sprung a surprise hearing on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

It had been thoroughly understood that hearings would 
go over to the next Congress. But five members of the 
Livingstén Irrigation Association having arrived, they 
were granted a hearing on the holiday to which none of 
the defenders were summoned. At its close Senator Mc- 
Nary announced that defense hearings would be held at 
the next session. 

Senator Walsh, however, insisted that the defense be 
heard while the Livingston people were there to listen, 
and we were summoned for February 28. The total hear- 
ings covered four days. 


The Case for the Yellowstone Promoters 


Senator Walsh presented in person the case for the 
promoters, occupying most of the first day’s session. Mr. 
Loeke followed, and Henry Gerharz, an engineer from 
Great Falls, Montana, occupied the next session. The 
formal statement was submitted in a printed engineering 
report wiich none of the defenders had yet seen, from a 
copy of which Superintendent Horace M. Albright, of 
Yellowstone National Park, and George E. Goodwin, chief 
engineer of the National Park Service, by working day 
and night, prepared their answer. 

The summary of this promoters’ report makes these 
claims : 


1. The construction of a dam at the outlet of Lake 
Yellowstone is perfectly feasible. 

2. Such a dam will not wholly stop the floods in the 
Yellowstone Valley, but will so control them as to 
save the larger part of the damage. 

3. It will provide by storage sufficient water to 
make safe all present water rights taken from the Yel- 
lowstone River and make possible the reclamation of 
about 250,000 additional arid acres. 

4. There is no way in which these ends can be ac- 
complished other than by construction of this dam. 

5. Lake Yellowstone need not be raised above its 
present high-water mark. 

6. There will be no injury whatever to Yellowstone 
Park, but a decided improvement therein. 


It was further claimed that the dam would help low 
water navigation in the lower Mississippi River. The re- 
port admitted that no field work had been done in its 
preparation. The case for the promoters consisted of 
inferences from data gathered from reports and maps. 

Both Senator Walsh and Secretary Locke dwelt im- 
pressively upon the increased beauty which they declared 
would accrue to the falls by increasing their volume of 
water. Mr. Locke emphasized the statement, afterward 
disproved, that three times as much water would pass 





over them during the tourist season as nature provided, 
and held that this would ‘‘improve’’ them. 

One might as reasonably claim that a beautiful woman 
would be more beautiful if there were more of her. 

The Great Fall in August is one of the most beautiful 4 
things on earth. Nature knows her business. 


The Case for the Defense 


Horace M. Albright, superintendent of Yellowstone 
National Park, leading for the defense, detailed the dam- 
age which the raising of the level would inflict upon 
natural features and roads. The famous fishing cone 
would be submerged to within a few inches of the top of 
its crater, the brilliantly colored hot springs north of it 
would lie under several fect of cold water, destroying 
their color, and Molly Island, the prehistoric breeding 
ground of the great migratory white pelicans would be 
no more. Roads east of Thumb, at Bridge Bay and at 
Pelican Creek would be submerged, the piers opposite the 
Lake Hotel and part of the fish hatchery would have to 
be rebuilt, and the removal of the bridge two miles and a 
half down the river would require some miles of addi- 
tional road building. 

Mr. Albright deplored the passing of Fishing Bridge, 
which has become something of a national institution. 
Often more than a hundred people are counted fishing 
from it at once, and catching large trout, too. He made 
much of the new beaches which the heavy surfs of windy 
days on the lake would establish at the higher level, un- 
dermining forested banks. 

He expressed the belief that the promoters were at- 
tempting to put over their plan by a campaign of propa- 
ganda instead of carefully studied engineering facta, 
offered in evidence the last report of the Montana Irri- 
gation Commission which, in its hundred pages discribing ~ 
the irrigation possibilities of the State, dismissed this 
in a few incidental lines as a promotion in Congress. 


Celebrated Engineer in Opposition 


Desmond Fitzgerald, President of the Boston Society of 
Engineers and former President of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, an expert in reservoirs and water 
supply, exhibited a map of the drainage basins tributary 
to the Yellowstone and showed that Yellowstone Lake 
could not be an important factor in flood control because 
its area was so small in proportion to the aggregate of 
areas which contribute their waters to the greater river 
below. Run-off is proportionate to area. Mr. Fitzgerald 
said the higher lake level would create new beach lines 
which would take many years to stabilize. 


Associations Register Protests 


Frederick Law Olmsted, president of the Boston So- 
ciety of Landseape Architects, a consulting landscape 
architect and expert in public parks whose practice in- 
cluded the Pacific Coast, made a strong argument against @ 
the bill from the technical and administrative point of 
view. He opposed management and responsibility pass- 
ing out of the control of national park authority. 

Horace McFarland, President of the American Civie 
Association, opposed the bill from the broad, human and 
national standpoint and argued that its passage would 
open all national parks and monuments to commercialism. 

John B. Burnham, president of the American Game 
Protective Association, protested, as secretary-treasurer 
of the National Parks Committee, for the eighteen prom- 
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inent organizations, East and West, represented in its 
membership. 

Harlan Kelsey, president of the Appalachian Club, reg- 
istered the emphatic protest of the New England Con- 
ference for the Protection of National Parks, of which he 
is chairman. The conference represents eighteen organi- 
zations in New England. 

Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, vice-president of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, opposed raising the 
lake because it would destroy the breeding ground of the 
white pelicans, which, he said, might not return to the 
park when Molly Island was submerged. 

Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association, opposed the bill on grounds of the 
precedent it would establish for the invasion of all na- 
tional parks. 

Robert Sterling Yard, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Parks Association, registered the protest of many 
national and local organizations throughout the country 
upon conservational, scientific and educational grounds. 
The text is printed in Bulletin 17. 

M. O. Eldridge, director of road activities of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, presented resolutions of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce against this 
measure. 


A Strong Strategic Position 


Throughout the hearing it became more and more ap- 
parent that one of Senator Walsh’s principal objects in 
getting this bill referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and the Reclamation of Arid Lands, of which he is a mem- 
ber, was the opportunity it gave him to push its fortunes 
personally, even to the smallest detail. 

From the first he assumed entire charge of the bill and 
its presentation, devoted nearly a session to laying it 
before the committee in person, managed the case for the 
promoters and rigorously cross-examined, like a lawyer 
before a court, those who appeared in defense of Yellow- 
stone National Park. Under our historic system of Con- 
gressional hearings, he was of course acting wholly with- 
in his privileges in combining the functions of the alert, 
hard-fighting advocate with those of a juryman and a 
judge. But it explains why this bill was not permitted to 
be considered by the Public Lands Committee which, be- 
cause charged with the handling of national parks legis- 
lation, possesses the necessary experience, historical per- 
spective and national point of view. 

The members of the Committee on Irrigation and the 
Reclamation of Arid Lands represent no State east of the 
Rocky Mountains. One object of this Committee is to 
promote irrigation. The reference to it of the Walsh bill 
is therefore analogous to the placing of national parks 
under the Water Power Commission, a mistake which 
Congress has corrected by amending the Water Power Act. 


Secretary Payne for the Defense 


John Barton Payne, Secretary of the Interior, the first 
heard on the final day, made an impressive statement of 
the need of conserving national parks and monuments and 
the great danger of permitting any precedent for their 
invasion. 

‘*When once you establish the principle that you can 
encroach on a national park for irrigation or water 
power,’’ he said, ‘‘you commence a process which will 
end only in the entire commercialization of them all.’’ 

When asked if he realized that this bill only called for 
a dam six feet high, he predicted that it would soon be 


followed by a bill asking permission to raise the dam to 
twenty-five feet. ‘‘And the fight to get that will be just 
as insistent as the fight now to get six feet.’’ 

‘‘There is a heap more in this world,’’ he concluded, 
‘*than three meals a day.’’ 


‘‘An Impractical Project’’ 


George E. Goodwin, chief engineer of the National Park 
Service, spoke as an expert in irrigation with years of 
experience in the Yeilowstone Valley of Montana. While 
an engineer in the U. S. Reclamation Service he had charge 
of the designing and construction of the distributing 
system of the government’s Huntley Project on the Yel- 
lowstone River, and had built most of the main canal. 

He said that the proposed Yellowstone Lake project 
was impractical as claimed by the’ promoters; that it 
would not have material effect upon the floods which they 
claimed it would control, and that it could not supply 
water enough to furnish the irrigation promised. He 
proved his points with maps, hydrographs and figures 
from government reports. 

Mr. Goodwin began by stating that primarily he was 
an irrigation engineer, that he had spent years in study- 
ing Montana conditions and projects, and that he strongly 
favored every irrigation plan to benefit Montana which 
was practicable. His opinion was that the greatest good 
which could come to the State would be the completion of 
the United States Reclamation projects and of other irri- 
gation projects which are now only partially constructed. 


’ 
Mox'e Effective Dam Sites Outside Park Limits 


The fact 
need for irrigating the lands indicated by this bill-be~ 
cause there sre much larger areas farther down the vailey 
which, as described in the reporis of the United States 
Reclamation Service and the State Irrigation Commission, 
are more realy available. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of Montana land for which water is now 
available without touching Yellowstone National Park, 
and in some eases storage works have already been built 
but the water not utilized by farmers. 

He said that there were many feasible storage projects 
by the United States Reclamation Service which not only 
would provide water for new irrigible lands, but would 
also contribute substantially to flood control. He dis- 
cussed irrigation dam sites on the Big Horn and other 
tributaries which would help materially in flood control 


Damming Lake Will Not Lesson Flood Damage 


Mr. Goodwin’s proof that a dam at the foot of the lake 
would not control floods in the lower valley was complete. 
In the heavy flood year of 1918, on which the claims of 
the promoters were based, he showed that Yellowstone 
Lake contributed 8,550 second feet as compared with the 
following approximate contributions of confluents below 
the lake; Lamar River, 11,450 second feet; Gardiner 
River, 6,000 second feet ; Shield’s Creek, 4,000 second feet ; 
Boulder River, 6,000 second feet; Stillwater River, 8,000 
second feet; Clark Fork, 13,000 second feet; Big Horn 
River, 35,000 second feet ; Tongue River, 8,000 second feet ; 
and Powder River, 10,800 second feet. 

The lake’s contribution was only 7.4 per cent and nearly 
the whole damage occurred at and near Forsyth, which is 
just below the confluence of the Big Horn and about two 
hundred and forty miles below Yellowstone Lake. It was 
the Big Horn’s 35,000 second feet, four times the output 


is, he said, that at this time there exists noc < 


of Yellowstone Lake, which increased the river sixty per 
cent just above the city and wrought the disastrous 
damage. 

Approaching the flood question from the drainage-area 
point of view, he showed that the area drained by the lake 
was about nine hundred square miles as compared with 
more than sixty-six thousand square miles drained by the 
river and its tributaries below the lake, or 1.4 per cent 


of the whole. 
Lake’s High Water Enters After Damage is Done 


But even withont these facts, Engineer Goodwin proved 
his point by a series of hydrographs covering every year 
from 1913 inclusive, which showed that the maximum 
flood crest from the lake oceurred from twelve days to a 
month later than the flood crest of the river even at Corwin 
just below the national park boundary. The lake is itself 
a restraining reservoir. These hydrographs showed the 
rise, the peak and the decline of the flood waters in all the 
main tributary systems. The damage was caused by con- 
fluents in the lower valley. especially the Big Horn. 

Thus disappears one of the two principal reasons for 
which the nation is asked to sacrifice Yellowstone National 
Park and, by the precedent thus established, its national 
park system. 


Irrigation Claims Also Fail 


Taking up the promotors’ irrigation claims, Mr. Good- 
win deduced from their statement that the entire normal 
flow of the river was needed to satisfy existing irrigation 
requirements, the fact that the only water available for 
new irrigation would be the difference between the normal 
run-off of the lake and the water which could be im- 


pounded by the proposed dam. 

Now the seven years average run-off of 278,540-acre feet 
in July and of 164,700-acre feet in August amounts to 
443,280-acre feet, all of which is required for current irri- 
gation uses. Therefore subtracting it from the total storage 
capacity of the proposed reservoir claimed as approxi- 
mating 540,000-acre feet, we have left a practicable aver- 
age annual storage of 96,720-acre feet. 

This would serve to irrigate only 50,000 acres of new 
land instead of the 250,000 acres promised by the promotors. 


Two Years Out of Seven Dam Will Utterly Fail 


But even this much is true only of average years. Mr. 
Goodwin proved from the records of seven years that, in 
two of these seven, the total inflow into the lake during the 
storage period of June, July and August was considerably 
less than the 540,000-acre feet which the promotors estimate 
must be stored. 

Mr. Goodwin then proved that, during the water short 
age years of 1915 and 1919, the two years of the seven 
when a dam at the lake would have been most useful, the 
combined discharge for June, July and August, even if all 
the water were impounded and none allowed to run down 
the river bed and over the falls, was far below the amount 
they claim that it is necessary to impound in order to ac- 
commodate their purposes. 


Specifically, in 1915 the total discharge for the three 


storage months would have fallen 175,600-aere feet short of 
enough to fill the proposed reservoir, and in 1919 it would > 
have fallen 239,600-acre feet short of enough to fill the 
reservoir. 


May Have to Stop the Falls Entirely 


And, note carefully, even that much water could have 
been stored in those years only by shutting off all the water 
from the river and the falls! 

In this connection it is useful to recall that the Walsh ~ 
bill provides that national park authorities shall have noth- — 
ing to do with the amount of water which will be permitted ~ 
to flow in the river and over the falls. The text states that — 
**the flow of the water shall be regulated and controlled by © 
the said State of Montana,’’ which may, for all we can | 
prophesy, deputize it to the Yellowstone Irrigation Asso- ~ 
ciation of Livingston. 

To be sure, the promoters magnanimously declare that it © 
is their ‘‘intention’’ to permit at all times a flow of a thou- ~ 
sand second feet to pass down the river and over the falls 
for the pleasure of visitors in Yellowstone National Park. 
We shall hope that the State’s deputies will be generous 
to those owners of Yellowstone who happen to choose 
drought years in which to visit their great possession. 

Thus disappears, also, the second of the two reasons for 
which the nation is asked to sacrifice Yellowstone National 
Park, and, by the precedent it will create, its national ~ 
park system. : 


The Truth About ‘‘Increasing the Park’s Beauty’’ 


But Mr. Goodwin was not through yet. Replying to ™ 
the claim of Senator Walsh and the promoters that 
proposed dam would increase the beauty of the falls b 
increasing the volume of water flowing over them, ¥ 
analyzed the conditions which would heve-preveiled-< 
ing the twenty-eight tourist months of the last seven, 
years if the dam had then existed and been managed 
under the proposed regulations. 

He showed that, during ten of these twenty-eight 
months, more water would have passed over the falls than 
under natural conditions; during eleven of these months 
the tlow over the falls would have decreased; during one 
month there would have been no change from the natural 
volume: and during the remaining six months there would 
not have been enough flow to permit of its increase or 
regulation. 

Mr. Goodwin was prepared to disprove the claim that 
the dam would assist low water navigation in the lower 
Mississippi River, but the committee was not interested 
enough in the claim to listen to its demolition. 


Nevertheless 


It was difficult to understand, at the close of the hearing, | 
upon what grounds Senator Walsh could reasonably con- 
tinue his efforts to secure the passage of this bill. 3 

Nevertheless, we hear that he is working for votes dur- 
ing the recess, and we confidently expect to see him push” 
the bill to the limit in the next Congress. 


Rosert Steruine YARD, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Parks Association. 











